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Comte de Caylus, one of the earliest biographers of Watteau, tells us 
that this artist '/copied and studied with avidity" the splendid works of 
Rubens which were then at the Luxembourg. Yet scarcely a trace of 
this early influence can be found in Watteau's work. 

So it is with F. Luis Mora. His earliest inclination and devotion led 
him to the worship -of Fortuny. But while he reveled in this Spanish 
master's marvelous color scheme and exquisite drawing, Mora, an artist 
of inborn talent himself, gradually drew away from this first inspiration 
to a far broader, surer touch than is found in any of Fortuny's work. 

F. Luis Mora was born in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1874, and is there- 
fore, a young man who has arrived at a farther stage of masterful de- 
velopment than is generally seen at his age. He was a pupil of the Boston 
Museum schools under Benson and Tarbell, and at the Art Student's 
League under Mowbray. Spanish by birth, he is an American by train- 
ing and predilection. 

Since he was fifteen years old he has drawii and painted unceasingly 
with the purging of both phrase and manner by the keen criticism of his 
father, Domingo Mora, himself a sculptor of parts. Thus he has perfected 
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his manner, making it rich and subtle; giving it body and style. His 
vigorous expression he owes to no one. The influences which formed 
him are only signs and pretexts, and it matters little whether he paints 
realities of Spanish life or allegories, true or imaginary scenes; every- 
thing is but assimilation, for it is the power within the man, and no com- 
bination of outside influences that produces the born artist. 

At first somewhat tight in handling — the constrained feeling about of 
one who does not wish to loose the advantage of careful drawing, the 
artist has gradually broadened and strengthened his technique. Growing 
wiser constantly by unremitting practice, he excels in the firm, natural 
pose of his figures, giving them an elegant bearing and an easy grace. 

In the choice of his subjects he has recognized the unique character 
and special charm of the human nature of Spain, and he adopts to his 
palette and brush those elastic figures, the soft and supple forms which 
lend themselves much more readily to painting than to sculpture. And 
he does not idealize, but gives his personages with genuine fidelity. Note, 
for instance, in his Spanish types how truthfully the face is portrayed — 
the upper part finely cut and the lower part (as is frequently the case. 
with the Andalusians) marred by a coarse and sensuous mouth and the 
heavy outline of the chin. Still the happy vivacity or quiet alertness of his. 
picturesque and emotional types impress us. They are produced by a 
man with a nature which ardor serves rather than force, of facile in- 
telligence, and, as a prime trait, highly mundane. Unity and harmony 
of composition, happy choice of subject, skillful arrangement of his 
personages, are some of the qualities of his work. 

Sometimes he invades the brilliant domain of fancy. Verve, fantasy, 
grace and fertility of invention are found in his allegorical pictures, and 
every line of body — the curve of neck, the sweep of limb or bend of 
^shoulder — bespeak impeccable draughtsmanship. Nothing is slurred over, 
for an eye, alert to catch every eflfect of line and form, and a hand, in- 
defatigable in its attempts to record with fidelity, directs the design with 
consummate skill. 

Still Mora is preeminently a colorist. His is an estilo calido — a warm 
style. And if at times he fails by an overindulgence in color, it is done 
without serious offense,, and the skill and spirit with which he travels 
the chromatic scale is incisive and admirable. 

With it all — Mora has the true modesty of the man who always claims 
to be nothing but a student — a student all the time.- That is the reason 
a great future awaits him. 



There is great pleasure in recording certain incidents in the art world, 
aside from the usual reviews or the discussion of important topics, which 
demonstrate the spirit of mutual appreciation and kindliness among the 
brethren of the brush. 

Such an event took place on the evening of April 17 at the Salmagundi 
Club, when the members overwhelmed Mr. W. H. Shelton with their 
expressions of regard and esteem, incidentally presenting him with a 
magnificent loving cup. 

The occasion was the annual Library Dinner of the Club — the eighth 
which Mr. Shelton, who is the librarian, had organized to provide funds 
for his charge. He originated, seven years ago, the unique idea of re- 
questing twenty-four of the artist members of the Club to decorate a 
Mug or Stein, which was afterwards baked in the Volkmar potteries in 
Metuchen. These Mugs, all numbered and recorded, were sold at the 
Library Dinner, often bringing a couple of hundred dollars apiece. 
Thus a tidy sum was realized each year when a diflferent number of artists 
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would volunteer to do their share. Only by these annual Mu^ auctions, 
and also with the liberal aid of Mr. J. Sanford Saltus, has Mr. Shelton 
been enabled to make his pet hobby, the Costume Library, one of the 
most valuable collections of books on this subject in the country. 

On the 17th, the members had their innings with him, and the evidence' 
of appreciation displayed must have been greatly gratifying to this 
popular member. 



"American artists no longer go abroad to get educated, 
go abroad, but only to get themselves discovered." — Puck. 



They still 
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